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identified with satisfactoriness, it is what is satisfactory to an ideal self 
. . . that he identifies with the ' good.' " And that implies an objective 
standard of good which can not be got out of mere emotion, but comes from 
the intellectual part of man's nature. " If it be only recognized that the 
satisfactoriness which constitutes the meaning of ' good ' is a satisfactori- 
ness to a self which has a peculiar capacity for judging and valuing ideals 
there would be no harm in such language." But, concludes Mr. Eashdall, 
what superiority has this over the old commonplace rationalistic doctrine 
that " the good is that which is pronounced such by a particular and dis- 
tinctive activity of that same reason or rational self from which all ulti- 
mate concepts or categories of thought are derived." 

It is a pity that in these three interesting lectures the clearness of the 
discussion should be obscured by the constant use of the term objective, as 
opposed to subjective. A thing can be felt by a subject, belong to a sub- 
ject, without being thereby "subjective," or without losing "objective" 
validity. But to Mr. Eashdall only the activity of reason has " objective 
validity," whatever this may mean. It would be a distinct gain to these 
lectures, and to all philosophical discussion if the terms subjective and 
objective, weighted as they are with the dust of ages, could be swept 
aside, and the real meaning to be expressed could be couched in less con- 
notative words. Mr. Eashdall, too, gives the impression of attributing to 
man two natures, an emotional nature, from which come his feelings, likes, 
and dislikes, which are " subjective," and an intellectual nature from which 
come his moral judgments and intellectual concepts, which are " obpective." 
He says that our moral judgments are " the work of reason." Ifow no one 
denies that morality and reason are closely connected, in fact morality 
might be described as the rationalization of conduct, but would it not be a 
truer account of the situation to describe moral approbation as one way 
in which a rational being reacts to his environment ? Man, being rational, 
reacts reflectively and hence morally, to his environment. Subjective and 
objective are irrelevant terms. 

Florence Corliss Lamont. 
Englewood, N. J. 

Miihraism. W. J. Phythian- Adams. Chicago: The Open Court Com- 
pany. Pp. 95. 

Some years ago Franz Cumont ceased to write upon Mithraism, be- 
cause he had, at that time, practically exhausted the material. Since his 
works appeared there has been little further light thrown upon the major 
problem of the study — the content of the belief and the inner history. The 
literature dealing with the syncretistic religions of the Eoman world, 
however, has multiplied exceedingly, and through the widened inquiry the 
understanding of this most interesting cult has grown somewhat. This is 
an exceedingly handy and well-gotten-up survey of the religion of Mithras 
arranged for the use of students of comparative religion; popular, clearly 
stated, and concise. It refrains from going afield into the general situa- 
tion and thus gains in directness of presentation; but the bibliographical 
apparatus is singularly incomplete even for so slight a manual, and it is 
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to be hoped that readers of it will be stimulated to secure some glimpse of 
what has been done by German scholarship as well as by Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son and Solomon Eeinach! Why did the publishers ignore their own 
translation of Cumont's work on " Oriental Eeligions in Roman 
Paganism " ? 

J. T. Shotwell. 
Columbia Univeesitt. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. AprU 1916. 
The Tridimensional Theory of Feeling from the Standpoint of Typical 
Experiences (pp. 157-170) : W. S. Foster and K. Roese. - There seemed 
to be no supporting evidence for the Wundtian three-dimensional theory 
of feeling. There was supporting evidence for the hypothesis proposed 
by Titchener and Hayes. Primitive Notions of the " Self " (pp. 171-202) : 
Arthur J. Todd. -In early notions the ego and alter were not clearly 
defined. The self is essentially social and as the mind works in unity it 
reflects a unified self and controls it. A Marked Case of Double Inversion 
(pp. 203-216) ; George F. Arps. - A careful report of a peculiar case of 
inversion and the corrections that have been made by teaching a close 
combination of visual and tactual interpretations. The Significance of 
Clothes (pp. 217-226) : Sylvia H. Bliss. - The desire for clothing grew 
out of the " nakedness " of man modified by the desire for decoration and 
protection. A Method of Testing the Strength of Instincts (pp. 227-233) : 
Henry T. Moore. - Words are presented to which a verb association is 
given. The nature and quickness of the associated verbs form the basis 
for determining the strength of various conunon instincts. Measures of 
Variability (pp. 234-244) : E. J. G. Bradford. - A method is presented for 
finding the variability when a series of constantly improving measures is 
considered. This distinguishes variability from improvability. The 
Causal Relations "between Structture and Function in Biology (pp. 245- 
250) : E. Stanley Abbott. - Mechanically structure determines function. 
Teleologically function determines structure. There results a great need 
for the study of environment. A Note on Color Preference (pp. 251-255) ; 
M. Luckiesch. - Preferences were shown for the saturated colors. Initial 
Spurt in a Simple Mental Function (pp. 256-260) : J. Crosby Chapman 
and Willis J. Nolan. -A short initial spurt is shown in addition tests. 
The Effects of Practise in its Initial Stages in Lifted Weight Experir- 
ments and Its Bearing upon Anthropometric Measurements (pp. 261-272) : 
Samuel W. Fernberger. - No less than fifty records should be taken. The 
effects of practise are strong at first, but decrease as experimentation 
proceeds. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell 
University. Simplicity vs. Complexity of Color Hues (pp. 273-282) : E. 
M. Alspach. - Colors that are said to be made up of others seen so in suc- 
cessive shifts of altitude. Blue seems most like itself. Booh reviews (pp. 
283-289). - Clara Schmitt, Standardization Tests for Defective Children. 



